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FOREWORD 


This is the fifth of a series of reports summarizing the responses of North Cen- 
tral Schools of Kansas to five Special Reports prepared by the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This report is a summarization of re- 
sponses on Criterion 3: School Staff, and is submitted in the hope that it will prove 
to be stimulating and informative to administrators and teachers throughout the 
State. The ultimate test of its value lies in the implications which it may have and in 
the action which it may motivate toward improving the education provided for the 
youth of Kansas. 

The present stucly was sanctioned by the Kansas State Committee of the North 
Central Association, members of which are: Ralph Stinson, Chairman, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction; Kenneth E. Anderson, Dean, School of Education, 
University of Kansas; Fred Howell, Principal, Haven High School; Frank B. 
Toalson, Principal, Dodge City High School; and Floyd C. Smith, Principal, Iola 
High School. 

Grateful acknowledgement is made to Harvey Wall, graduate student in Edu- 
cation, for valuable assistance in tabulation and organization of the data utilized 
in the report. 

Herbert A. Smith 
Kenneth E. Anderson 
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PARTI 
’ Explanation of the Study 


The Commission on Secondary Schools of the North Central Association has 
developed a series of Special Reports designed to stimulate self-appraisal and im- 
provement. These reports differ from other reports normally submitted to the As-’ 
sociation in three ways: first, schools are encouraged to take the entire year for the 
investigations needed to complete the report; second, co-operative endeavor by the 
entire school staff and lay persons is recommended; and third, the reports enable 
schools to form a qualitative estimate of their programs. 

The School of Education of the University of Kansas has previously published 
summaries of the first. four Special Reports. Summaries were published on Criter- 
ion 1: Philosophy and Objectives; Criterion 2: Educational Programs, Sections A, 
E, and F; Criterion 2: Educational Programs, Sections B, C, and D; and Criterion 5: 
School Plant and Equipment. These were published in December 1949, October 
1950, January 1952 and April 1953, respectively. The present report is the fifth in the 
series and is a summarization of Criterion 3: School Staff. It is published as a num- 
ber in the series of Kansas Studies in Education. 

Submission of the various Special Reports is optional with the North Central 
High Schools of Kansas. Consequently, the extent to which data reported in the 
summaries is representative of the North Central Schools of Kansas is a matter of 
some conjecture. Table 1 presents the number and percentage of schools submitting 
reports on those criteria now completed and shows the steady decline in the number 
of schools making the reports. In order to make the analysis of the data somewhat 
more meaningful, the schools had been classified into four categories by size in all 
previous reports and the same size-categories have been retained in this report. 

Categories utilized in all reports are: (1) schools below one hundred in enrollment, 
(2) schools enrolling one hundred to three hundred, (3) school enrolling three 
hundred to one thousand, and (4) schools enrolling one thousand or more students. 

To facilitate the understanding of this summary-report without the necessity of 
referring back to the original report form used by cooperating schools, appropriate 
explanatory material will be quoted verbatim from “Form A-3 of Special Reports 
on Criterion 3 to the Commission on Secondary Schools, North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools.” ; 

In introducing Criterion 3, the schools were given the following general explana- 

tions and instructions: 
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Taste | 
Number and Percentage of Schools in Each Category 
Reporting on Criteria I through 5* 


High School Enrollment 
0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ All Schools 


Criterion N % N % 
Criterion 1 

1949 42 95.5 84 73 42 91.3 die 175 82.9 
Criterion 2 

Sections A, E, F 

1951 68 57.1 34 75.6 7&4 128 61.0 
Criterion 2 

Sections B, C, D 

1951 28-737 74 65.6 360 «735 6 857 144 69.6 
Criterion 5 

1952 16 51.6 . 473 26 49.0 4 50 102. 48.6 
Criterion 3 

1953 10 32.3 332.3 14 36.4 4 50 64 30.9 


*The total number of member schools in the North Central Association as well as the proportion 
of schools in each size-category varies slightly among the reports. 


I. GENERAL COMMENT 


The Special Reports (Form A-3) differ from the earlier report forms is- 
sued by the Commission as well as from the annual reports on Regulations 
(Form A-1) in three important respects. In the first place, the school is en- 
couraged to take the entire school year for carrying out the investigations, 
deliberations, and group discussions on which the Special Report will be 
based. Whereas the other forms on which schools report annually are to be 
returned to the State Chairman on or before November 15, the Special Re- 
port (Form A-3) is not due until June | of the current school year. 


Secondly, it is intended that the collection of data and completion of the 
report involve the cooperative endeavor of the entire staff and that the fin- 
ished report represent a group judgment. It is believed that, in this way, the 

Se Special Reports may make their greatest contributions to improvement of 
— school practices. It is further recommended that wherever possible, pupils be 
3 involved in phases of the self-appraisal and that lay representatives be drawn 
into the planning and preparation of the report. It is hoped that the Special 
Reports may be effective in focusing the attention of teaching staff, student 
body, and community on the improvement of school facilities as an endeavor 

of community-wide concern. 


Finally, and most significantly, the Special Reports represent an attempt 
to enable the school to appraise the qualitative aspects of its program. Where- 
as the Regulations deal primarily with quantitative features which are re- 
ported annually on Form A-1, the Criteria deal with the philosophy of the 
school and the means employed to realize that philosophy in the educational 
program. The Special Reports, based on the Criteria, will assist a staff to de- 
termine how good the program is and to initiate steps for its improvement. 
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Explanation of the Study 


II. Steps 1v PREPARATION OF THE REPORT 


Directions for completion of the several sections of the report are pre- 
sented in the appropriate places. Certain general suggestions for carrying out 
the study are presented below: 


1. Early in the school year the principal and his staff should study Form 
A-3 as a whole. Particular attention should be given to the instructions found 
at the beginning of the various sections. 


2. A plan of organization should be agreed upon and put into operation. 
a. In large schools, sub-committees may be organized to work upon 
the several sections of Form A-3. If this plan is followed, it may be de- 
sirable to have a coordinating committee made up of representatives of 
each sub-committee. 
b. In small schools, the staff will probably wish to work as a unit in 
which one member or more becomes responsible for a given section. 


3. A calendar for the year should be prepared. This calendar should 
apply to section sub-committees as well as to the entire staff. It is recom- 
mended that, as the occasion arises or-is called for by the calendar, each com- 
mittee (or individual staff member in small schools) make a report to the en- 
tire staff. Modifications of the tentative judgments should be made in terms 
of suggestions from the entire staff. 


4. In large schools, the coordinating committee should prepare the final 
report on the basis of the sub-committee reports that have been made to the 
entire staff. The staff of a small school may, as a unit, prepare this final re- 
port, or it may assign the duty to a special committee. 


III. Use OF RESULTS 


While the series of Special Reports will provide data which may be sig- 
nificant as indications of conditions and trends within states and for the As- 
sociation as a whole, it cannot be emphasized too strongly that the chief values 
accrue to the school and its clientele. The studies made should enable them 
to appraise more accurately the elements of strength in the school program 
and the areas in which improvement is needed. In the light of the informa- 
tion secured, the school and its supporting public may make immediate and 
long term plans for continually improved service to the youth of the com- 
munity. In order to secure the maximum benefits, it will be wise to provide 
for presentation and interpretation of the year’s study at a public meeting at 
which the needs.of the school as revealed by the study may be presented, and 
to utilize other means of publicity in the community. 


CRITERION 3 


A. Instructional Staff. The staff should be a group of individually com- 
petent persons, organized into a cooperative body, having common purposes 
and motivated by the philosophy and objectives of the school. Diversity of 
preparation and viewpoints is desirable for a well-rounded staff, but its mem- 
bers should have the ability and the desire to work together cheerfully, har- 
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moniously, and efficiently for the good of the school and its pupils. Each 
member of such a staff should give evidence of awareness and understanding 
of educational problems and of continuous professional growth. 

The number of staff members should be adequate for the curriculum of- 
fered, the school’s enrollment, and the special needs of the pupils and the - 
community. The teaching load and the total working load should be such 
as not to endanger the special needs of pupils. 

Each staff member should have broad, general scholarship, thorough 
preparation in his special field, professional competence, and reasonable so- 
cial development. In the selection of individual staff members, attention 
should be given to teaching ability, personality, health, and character. In 
evaluating the adequacy of the general preparation of the instructional staff, 
State Committees will take into consideration the extent to which the staff 
as a whole has completed work beyond the bachelor’s degree, the kind and 
distribution of college courses taken, the recency of their completion, and 
other evidences of professional growth. 

Teachers should receive salaries adequate to insure’a living standard com- 
parable with the social demands on the profession and the worth of their 
services, as well as to provide security for old age. 


B. Librarian. The library staff has a broad, general education, a good un- 
derstanding of the school’s philosophy of education and of its educational 
program, and some successful teaching experience. The staff has the ability 
to work effectively with teachers in finding and using suitable library mater- 
ials and aids in teaching and learning, to work agreeably and effectively with 
pupils, and to teach them to find and use library materials readily and ef- - 
fectively. 


C. Other Professional Staff. The services of such personnel as physician, 
dentist, nurse, psychiatrist, psychologist are desirable and should be adequate 
to the needs of the school. 


D. Clerical Staff. The clerical assistance necessary for an effective pro- 
gram of instruction, administration, and supervision should be provided. 


E. Custodial Staff. The number of custodial staff members should be 
adequate to keep the school plant in sanitary and efficient operation. They 
should be trustworthy, resourceful, and cooperative. 


F. Health Examination. It is recommended that a health examination be 
given to every new employee and periodically to every staff employee. 


Part II of this summary will present an analysis of the data submitted by schools 
on Criterion 3. Although every effort has been made to be accurate and to interpret 
responses made by reporting schools correctly, there remains the possibility of error 
in judgement, of ambiguity in the report items, misinterpretation of item intent and 
other factors which tend to reduce the reliability of the summary results. The fur- 
ther possibility of a distinctly non-representative group of schools reporting must 
be considered. It should be noted here that totals in the tables of the report will not 
always be consistent between tables because of omissions and other factors. 
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PART II 
Analysis of the Data 


SECTION I 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Section I, Part A explains the procedure to be followed in obtaining informa- 
( tion about the instructional staff: 


To facilitate the gathering of information concerning personal data on 
the instructional staff to be reported in summary form on page 10, the school 
is asked to do one of two things, reproduce the following adaptation of Sec- 
tion J of the Evaluative Criteria in sufficient quantity so that each member of 
the instructional staff may be supplied with a copy, or order a sufficient num- 
ber of Section J . . . for the same purpose. 


Appropriate parts of Section J will be quoted to aid in interpretation. From the 
information provided by individual teachers in Section J, a summary of the per- 
sonal data for the entire staff of each school was made. 

The intent of Form J was explained in the introductory paragraphs as follows: 


A competent staff is one of the indispensable elements of a good school. 
Such a staff should not be merely a collection of individually competent per- 
sons. It should be a cooperative group having common purposes and moti- 
vated by common ideals. Each member of such a staff should give evidence 
of awareness and understanding of educational problems and should show 
continuous professional growth. Before election to the staff, each member 
should produce evidence of adequate preparation for his particular task and 
possession of such personal traits as are requisite to teaching and to associat- 
ing with youth. Diversity of preparation and viewpoints is desirable for a 
well-rounded staff, but its members should have the ability and desire to work 
together cheerfully, harmoniously, and efficiently for the good of the school 
and its pupils. 


In the selection of individual staff members, attention should be given 

to teaching ability, personality, health and character. Each staff member 
should have broad general scholarship, extensive preparation in his special 
field, professional competence, and reasonable social development. 


| The data provided by Section J was summarized by each school in a number of 
tables. Tabulations were made of the data on staff members with reference to the 
following points: 


1. Number without a degree. . 
2. Number with a Bachelor’s degree only. : a 
3. Number with a Master’s degree. = 
4. Number with a Doctor’s degree. 

5. Total (Sum of 1, 2, 3, and 4). : a 
6. Number of different undergraduate i institutions attended by nenniuane: ; 
7. Total number of different schools in which teachers have taught. © 
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Table 2 consolidates the reports received from cooperating schools relative to 
the status of staff members with regard to degrees received. The percentage of 
teachers with advanced degrees increases with the size of the school. 


Taste 2 
Degree Status of Instructional Staff Members in Reporting Schools* 

High Bachelor’s Master’s Doctor’s 

School No Degree Degree Degree Degree 
Enrollment N % 

100-299 1 289 70.8 3 8 

300-999 29 236 62.1 133 35.0 

1000+ 0 0 70 44.6 87 55.4 0 0 
All Schools 12 1.2 651 63.6 357 349 3 3 


*Some administrative personnel are included. 
**One school in the 300-999 category had all eleven non-degree teachers on the staff. This school 
is a combination high school and vocational training institute. 


The number of different institutions granting degrees received by teachers in 
the reporting schools is presented in Table 3. This table and Table 2. reflect the 
adequacy and diversity of staff preparation. 


TABLE 3 
Number of Different Institutions from Which Teachers 
Received Undergraduate Degrees* 


High School Enrollment 
0-99* 100-299 300-999 1000+ 


Cumulative total of institutions represented 58 231 175 66 
Number of responding schools 10 30 13 3 
Mean institutions per school 5.8 i 13.5 22.0 


*Not all reporting schools provided data on this item. 


Evidence was obtained relating to the number of different schools in which 
teachers have taught. The rapid turn-over of large numbers of teachers is clearly 
evident in Table 4. An interesting feature of this table is the constancy of the mean 
number of different schools in which teachers have taught for high schools in all 
size-categories. 

Degrees earned by teachers constitute another index of the level of proficiency 
of the instructional staff. Tables 5 and 6 provide information on baccalaureate and 
graduate degrees earned. The data has been arranged to show both the degrees 
earned by teachers in the different categories of schools and the date of acquisition. 
The growing trend toward teachers with advanced degrees is evident from an ex- 
amination of Table 6. Some indication of the drop-out from the teaching profession 
is easily discerned, since more than 55 per cent of the teachers in the reporting 
schools have acquired their baccalaureate degrees since 1940. More than 66 per cent 
of the graduate degrees have been received since 1940. 
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TABLE 4 
Number of Different Schools in Which Teachers Have Taught* 


High School Enrollment 


No. of Percentage 
Different All of Teachers 
Schools 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Schools For All Schools 
1 18 122 82 22 244 24.1 
2 16 102 98 45 261 25.8 
3 17 60 65 34 176 17.4 
4 9 47 54 26 136 13.4 
5 8 37 34 23 102 10.0 
6 5 17 21 4 47 4.6 
7 1 8 10 2 21 2.1 
8 2 5 7 1 15 5 
9 0 3 2 0 5 Pe 
10 1 3 2 0 6 6 
Total cumulative 
frequency of schools 240 1134 1149 479 3002 100.0 
in which teachers 
have taught 
Total teachers 77 404 375 157 1013 
Mean schools in which 
teachers have taught 2.8 3.0 


*Administrative staff members have been included in some instances. 


TaBe 5 
Number of Bachelor Degrees Earned by Teachers 
By Ten-Year Intervals 


High School Enrollment 


Date Percentage 

of All of 
Acquisition — 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Schools Total 
1900-1909 0 0 2 0 2 Ee. 
1910-1919 3 17 12 11 43 43 
1920-1929 11 60 te) 40 188 18.7 
1930-1939 12 82 78 37 209 20.8 
1940-1949 20 144 108 41 313 31.1 
1950- 24 110 88 28 ye 24.9 
Total Teachers 70 413 365 157 1005 100.0 


Non-school vocational experience for teachers has been considered desirable. 
Participation in other occupations provides broadened social perspectives and per- 
haps a more realistic appraisal of community life. Table 7 provides information re- 
lative to the extent of non-school experience of teachers. 
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TABLE 6 
Number of Graduate Degrees Earned by Teachers 
By Ten-Year Intervals 


High School Enrollment 


Percentage 

Wy All of 
Decade 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Schools Total 
E 1910-1919 2 2 6 

1920-1929 5 5 5 ll 26 77 

1930-1939 3 26 31 25 85 25.2 

1940-1949 5 27 43 38 113 335 

1950- 5 41 41 24 111 32.9 

Total 18 99 120 100 337 99.9 

TABLE 7 


Number of Teachers with Non-School Vocational Experience* 


High School Enrollment 


All 
0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Schools 
Number with non-school 
Vocational experience 39 171 182 74 466 
Total teachers 78 408 380 157 1023 
Percentage of total teachers 50.0 41.9 47.9 47.1 45.6 


* Administrative staff included in some cases. 


Table 8 reports data relative to the number of teachers employed in high schools 
from which they had been previously graduated. The question of the desirability 
of employing teachers who have graduated from local schools is controversial. 
Evidence presented here would not lead to the conclusion that the practice is a ser- 
ious problem in Kansas schools. 


Taste 8 


Number of Teachers Employed in High Schools from Which Graduated* 


High School Enrol!ment 


0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Totals 
Number of local graduates 14 56 58 11 139 
Total teachers 78 408 380 157 1023 
Percentage of total teachers 17.9 13.7 15.3 7.0 13.6 


*Administrative staff included in some cases 


The adjustment of teacher load is a perennial problem and the opinions which 


teachers hold relative to their assignments are important. Teachers were asked to 
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make an evaluation of their teaching load based on a five-point scale. A summary 
of their responses is provided in Table 9. Considering the difficulty of teacher 
shortages in many areas, housing problems, and unqualified personnel, the amount 
of dissatisfaction is remarkably low. The evidence is indicative of good teacher 
morale. Factors entering into teachers’ self-evaluations were: (a) number of dif- 
ferent preparations; (b) number of ‘pupils enrolled; (c) periods per week; and 
(d) additional teaching duties. It is remarkable that not a single teacher of the 76 
reporting in the smallest category of schools rated according to size rated their 
teaching load as low as “slightly unsatisfactory.” While the teacher-pupil ratio is 
normally low in these schools, the number of preparations and extra-class assign- 
ments is high. 
TABLE 9 


Self-Evaluation of Teacher Load 


High School Enrollment 


0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ - All Schools 
Evaluation N N N N N Yo 
Highly 
satisfactory 43 56.6 177 43.5 99 30.0 61 38.8 380 39.2 
Fairly 
satisfactory 14 18.4 124 30.55 124 37.6 59 37.6 321 334 
Average 19 25.0 68 16.7 1: 230 26 16.6 189 19.5 
Slightly 
unsatisfactory 24 5.9 20 6.1 10 6.4 54 35 
Very unsatisfactory 14 1 6 26 27 
Total 76 ~=100.0 407 100.0 330 100.0 157 100.0 970 ~=—:100.0 


In addition to evaluation of their teaching load, teachers were asked to con- 
sider 17 evaluation items carefully and, as a result, give themselves a rating on their 
instructional efficiency, again using a five-point scale. The summary of their ratings 
appears in Table 10. There is considerable question as to the validity of the self- 
evaluation of teaching efficiency under the conditions prevailing during the com- 
pilation of data for a special report of this type. Considerations of modesty, security, 
' personality and other factors cannot fail to influence ratings. Regardless of these 
limitations, teachers have provided evidence of general satisfaction with the level 
of their instructional efficiency. 


Taste 10 
Self-Evaluation of Instructional Efficiency 

‘ High School Enrollment 

0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ All Schools 
Evaluation N N N N N % 
Excellent 14 18.4 74 22.8 51 19.4 44 38.6 183 23.5 
Very good 35 463° 'T21 37.2 144 54.8 48 42.1 348 44.8 
Good 27 335° 116 35:7 60 22.8 15 13.1 218 28.0 
Fair 12 3.7 8 3.0 5 4.4 25 3.2 
Poor 2 6 2 1.8 4 5 


Total” 76 100.0 325 100.0 263 100.0 114 100.0 778 
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The extent to which a staff can become a well integrated operating unit is a mat- 
ter of prime importance. Evidence of the degree to which this has been achieved 
was sought by asking special teacher committees to rate seven aspects of staff rela- 
tionships on a’ five-point scale. Although it has been convenient to include the rat- 
ings made on all seven aspects in Table 11, the criteria to be applied to the seven 
aspects are not identical, thus the instructions to the committee are quoted verbatim 
as follows: 


1. The morale of the teaching staff is harder to define than it is to evalu- 
ate. In any case, intangible though it be, its importance can hardly be over- 
estimated. In 1952-53, the morale of the staff has been: (5) exceptionally 
high; (4) higher than average; (3) about average; (2) below average; (1) 
very low. 

2. The enthusiasm of the student body is generally commensurate with 
that of the teaching staff. Enthusiasm in the teaching staff generates enthus- 
iasm in the student body. The general attitude of the teaching staff in 
1952-53 may be properly described as: (5) enthusiastic; (4) actively in- 
rg (3) rather lackadaisical; (2) glum and grim; (1) cantankerous and 

ostile. 


3. A spirit of whole hearted cooperation in a teaching staff intensifies the 
effectiveness of every staff member, as a lack of it minimizes the efforts of ex- 
cellent individual teachers. In 1952-53, the staff as a whole has been (5) just 
about uniformly and consistently cooperative, when cooperation has been 
called for; (4) clearly above average in cooperative attitude and practice, but 
not uniformly so or consistently so; (3) below average, in the spirit and prac- 
tice of cooperation; (2) much below average, but not wholly lacking in team- 
work; (1) cooperating only in so far as cooperation has to be given, and then 
only with reluctance. 

4, The bracing effects on the teaching staff of general faculty meeting in 
the first semester of 1952-53 have been: (5) very remarkable; (4) generally 
strong; (3) average, but clearly noticeable; (2) at least discernible to some 
extent; (1) non-existent, or worse. 


5. Encouragement builds morale;.discouragement weakens it. In 1952- 
53, teachers in their mutual relationships have been for the most part: (5) 
habitually encouraging and helpful; (4) more often than not, ready to give 
recognition to meritorious achievement and to commend it; (3) habitually 
neutral, more or less indifferent to the work of colleagues; (2) rather crit- 
ical, tending to discourage rather than to commend the work of colleagues; 
(1) for the most part, destructive in comments and negative in attitude 
toward colleagues. 


6. Emergency situations sometimes reveal the true temper of a teaching 
staff. In such situations—and they arise in very school—some teachers are 
always ready to help out; some, never. In emergencies in the year 1952-53, the 
teaching staff has been: (5) always eager to undertake the extra work in- 
volved; (4) ready to take on a proper share of the work gracefully; (3) at 
least willing to take on extra work, if it had to be and there was no other way 
out; (2) resentful about any suggestion of extra work, but still conscientious 
in carrying it out; (1) clearly unwilling to take on anything outside the 
usual round of duties. 
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7. Membership on committees and similar working groups, it is often 
observed, can give teachers a desirable sense of participation in the operation 
of the school ... . In 1952-53, participation in committee work: (5) is prov- 
ing highly effective in maintaining or improving teacher morale; (4) is prov- 
ing a significant factor in maintaining or improving teacher morale; (3) has 
had some, but a limited, effect on teacher morale; (2) has been simply no 
factor at ali in influencing teaching morale; (1) has been so burdensome and 
distasteful as to be detrimental to teacher morale. 


It will be noted that a high degree of staff satisfaction was indicated by a rating of 
5 in each instance. Lower ratings were assigned for less satisfactory situations down 
to a rating of 1 which denoted a clearly unsatisfactory estimate of working con- 
ditions. 

Teacher committees have tended to give staff relationships a high rating. It is 
somewhat disconcerting to find that faculty meetings receive the lowest composite 
rating of all seven rated aspects. This is especially disappointing because, super- 
ficially at least, it appears that administrative staffs could more directly influence 
this phase of working relationships than any of the other six rated aspects. 


SECTION II 


Liprary STAFF 


The importance of a competent librarian was outlined in Criterion 3 which has 
been previously quoted. Information relative to the training of a librarian was sub- 
mitted in the Special Report on Criterion 3, Table 12 provides a summary of the 
training received by professional library personnel both in library science and edu- 
cation. In connection with this Table, it may be informative to quote the section 
= the Kansas Secondary School Handbook’ pertaining to the qualifications of 
ibrarians: 


The high school librarian shall hold a certificate valid for teaching in high 
school and shall have minimum library training as follows: (Library Science) 
(In small Class C schools a deficiency of two semester hours may be permit- 


ted) 
Secondary school enrollment, less than 200 8 sem. hrs. 
Secondary school enrollment, 200 to 499 o.......-....-.eeeeese-e 15 sem. hrs. 
Secondary school enrollment, 500 or more 24 sem. hrs. 


It is clear that many librarians are serving with sub-standard qualifications. If 
one considers the size of the schools reporting and their North Central Accredita- 
tion, it is not difficult to infer that there is a marked shortage of properly qualified 
professional library personnel. No doubt many of the smaller Kansas schools are 
unable to secure librarians whose training approximates the qualifications specified. 
The median number of hours in library science earned by librarians in schools 
from the smallest to the largest categories respectively was 8, 11, 19, and 30. The 
corresponding values for courses in professional education were 18, 21.5, 21 and 


34.5 hours. 


1State Department of Public Instruction. Kansas Secondary School Handbook State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Topeka, Kansas, 1952. p. 41. 
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12 
Professional Training of Library Personnel 


Semester Hours of Credit in Library Science Total Number 


High of Library 
School Enrollment 0-8 9-14 15-23 24+ Personnel 
0-99 ine 2 1 0 10 
100-299 16 10 9 6 41 
300-999 0 0 8 6 14 
1000+ 3 0 0 5 8 
Total Librarians classified 

by hours earned 26 12 18 17 73 

Semester Hours of Credit in Education 
0-15 16-24 25-40 41+ 

0-99 2 5 5 0 10 
100-299 2 22 8 4 36 
300-999 8 2 13 
1000+ 0 2 4 2 8 
Total Librarians classified 

by hours ‘earned 4 37 18 8 67 


Information was also obtained on the amount of time devoted to library func- 
tions by professional workers. Table 13 illustrates convincingly that library service 
is rendered on a part-time basis in the majority of schools. However, this is com- 
pensated for to some extent by the use of students and clerical assistance by non- 
professional personnel in many schools. Data relative to the use of non-professional 
personnel was not sufficient to warrant including in this summary report, Table 
14 provides information on the use of student library assistants. 


Taste 13 

Library Work Hours Per Week by Professional Staff Members 
High Hours Per Week Spent in Library Total Number 
School of Library 
Enrollment 0-10 11-20 . 21-30 31-48 Personnel 
0-99 7 0 2 1 10 
100-299 13 5 41 
300-999 1 1 ) 7 14 
1000-4 0 0 0 8 8 
Total Librarians classified 
by library work hours 26 14 12 21 73 


As the library has come to play a more important role in implementing modern 
programs of education, policies established for library operation and the personality 
factors of the librarian have taken on a new and greater significance. The library 
has tended to become a crossroads not only for students but for staff. In.most cases 
evaluation of library operation was presumably made in the Special Report by ad- 
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Taste 14 
Number of Student Library Assistants and Hours Worked per Week 


High School Enrollment 


0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ 
Total assistants 25 208 119 69 
Total hours worked 64 727 596 217 H 
Schools reporting 8 36 14 4 
Mean number of assistants 
per school | 5.8 8.5 17.3 } 
Mean hours worked 
per assistant 2.6 35 5.0 3.1 
Mean hours assistance : 
per school 8 20.2 42.6 54.3 


ministrators. The summary results of the ratings appear in Table 15. The ratings 
reflected a marked degree of satisfaction with those aspects of performance, person- 
ality, and operation which were rated. Less satisfactory ratings were more likely to 
be found in schools falling into the 100-299 category, which suggests the possibility 
that the problems associated with library management in this size school are pecu- 
liarly acute. In these schools, librarians will normally have major responsibilities for 
classroom teaching as a part of their assignment. 


Taste 15 
Evaluations of Library Operations 
igh School Enrollm Total 
Rated Aspects of High sinners Number of 
Library Staff Service 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Per Cent 
1. Understands the school’s | 
philosophy and objectives: 
Extensively 5 21 10 4 40 64.5 
Moderately 3 15 3 0 21 33.9 
Limited 1 0 0 0 1 1.6 
2. Is eager to contribute to 
the realization of the school’s } 
philosophy and objectives: | 
Extensively 5 29 9 3 46 74.2 
Moderately 4 7 3 1 i5 24.2 
Limited 0 0 1 0 1 1.6 
3. Has the ability to oragnize 
and manage the library effectively: 
Extensively 5 23 11 4 43 68.3 
Moderately 4 14 1 0 19 30.1 
Limited 0 0 1 0 1 1.6 
4. Provides students with a 
friendly but studious atmosphere 
in the library: 
Extensively 6 21 9 4 40 65.6 
Moderately 2 11 4 0 17 27.9 
0 0 4 6.5 


Limited 1 3 
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Tasie 15 (continued) 


15 


5. Systematically acquaints 
pupils with the effective use 
of the library: 


Extensively 4 
Moderately 4 
Limited 1 


6. Stimulates and guides 
pupils in different phases of 
their reading: 
Extensively 4 
Moderately 4 
Limited } 
7. Guides pupils in selecting 
books suitable to their reading 
abilities and interests: 
Extensively 5 
Moderately 4 
Limited 0 
8. Is cordial in serving 
members of the school faculty: 
Extensively 6 
Moderately 2 
Limited ! 0 
9. Cooperates with other 
departments in providing 
attractive exhibits of library 
materials and welcomes displays 
furnished by other departments 
for exhibit in library: 
Extensively 
Moderately 
Limited 
10. Cooperates with teachers 
in selection of materials: 
Extensively 6 
Moderately 
Limited 0 
11. Regularly informs teachers 
of new materials acquired: 


Extensively 
Moderately 3 
Limited 1 


12. Carries on an extensive 
program of library publicity 
in the school: } 
Extensively 
Moderately 
Limited 
13. Cooperates with public 
library in the community: 
Extensively 
Moderately 
Limited 
14. Cooperates with other 
educational institutions and 
agencies in the community: 
Extensively 
Moderately 3 
Limited 2 
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15 (continued) 


High School Enrollment Total 
Rated Aspects of No. of 
Library Staff Service 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Per Cent 
Total ratings in each 
category of schools and for 
all schools: 
Extensively 59 245 96 45 445 
Moderately 45 171 69 9 294 
Limited 10 63 11 1 85 
Percentages in each rating 
category in each category of 
school and for all schools: 
Extensively 51.7 51.1 545 81.8 54.0 
Moderately 39.5 35.7 39.2 16.4 35.7 
Limited 8.8 13.2 6.3 1.8 10.3 
SECTION III 


OTHER PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


An effort was made to secure information pertaining to the availability of pro- 
fessional personnel to render assistance in providing health and other special services 
for school children. Schools were asked to evaluate 11 items relating to health and 
medical staff. Table 16 lists the 11 items and shows the responses made to them. Al- 
though items 2 and 3 are not applicable to many Kansas schools, the remaining 9 do 
seem to be appropriate. It is apparent that a substantial percentage of Kansas 
schools fail to provide adequate health and medical services for their students if the 
11 rated aspects are valid criteria. Approximately 50 per cent of the responses were 
affirmative when all schools were considered in one group. 

Table 17 reveals a similar situation with regard to the availability of other 
specialized personnel. The progressive increase in specialized services available to 
students as one proceeds from the smallest to the largest schools is especially pro- 
nounced. In general, the smallest schools do not provide such service at the present 
time. 

Taste 17 


Consultant Services Available in Responding Schools 


High School Enrollment 
ig ool Enrollmen Total 


. 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000-+- Number Percentage 
Consultant Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No Yes No 


Psychologist 2 30 A 9 46 16.4 83.6 

Psychiatrist 3.68 2>- 2 12.7. 87.3 

Social Worker iv ay 6 5 45.55 54.5 

Visiting Teacher 0 8 «gi 0 11 2 33 3.6 96.4 

Speech Correctionist 8 24 > 29.1. 70.9 

Hearing Therapist 0 8 S 4 $7 i 3 8 47 145 85.5 
Totals by size of school 3 45 30 162 22 44 12 12 += 67 263 


Percentage by size of 
school 6.3 93.7 15.6 84.4 33.3 66.7 50.050.0 20.3 79.7 
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SECTION IV 


CLERICAL STAFF 


The importance of adequate clerical assistance for effective instruction, adminis- 
tration and supervision is well recognized. Schools were asked to submit informa- 
tion relative to their clerical employees. Table 18 presents information on full and 
part-time clerical staff with an evaluation of the adequacy of the staff provided. 
Table 19 reports the judgments made by administrators in appraising the technical 
skills and proficiency of the clerical staff. Judging from the preponderance of su- 
perior and adequate ratings given, a satisfactory level of proficiency has been at- 
tained by the majority of clerical staff members. 


Taste 18 


Number and Adequacy of Clerical Staff Members 
in Responding Schools 
High School Enrollment 
0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ 

Number of schools responding 8 34 13 4 
1. Total full-time clerical staff 3 - 27 17 14 

Mean full-time clerical staff per school 37 79 1.31 3.50 
2. Total part-time clerical staff 7 38 45 8 

Mean part-time clerical staff per school 88 1.11 3.46 2.00 
3. Full-time equivalency of part-time staff 2.50 11.85 8.75 6.00 

Mean full-time equivalency of part-time staff 

per school 31 3 .67 1.50 

4. Full-time equivalency of all clerical staff 

meinbers (Sum of 1 and 3) 5.50 38.85 25.75 20.00 

Mean full-time equivalency of all 

clerical staff members 68 1.14. 1.98 5.00 

5. The number of clerical staff members is: 

Highly satisfactory 4 11 2 2 

Adequate 3 

Inadequate 0 4 2 1 


The personal qualifications of clerical staff members are an important consider- 
ation. Such personnel are usually the first contact with visitors to the school. They. 


meet the public, the student body, the instructional staff and other school em- 
ployees. They are frequently called upon to meet minor emergency situations and 
to take appropriate action. For these reasons, information was obtained on several 
aspects of clerical staff qualifications which are likely to influence the relation of the 
clerical staff with other people. Table 20 provides a summary of the judgments 
of administrators, and, in terms of their opinions, exceptional personal qualifications 
are indicated for the members of the clerical staff. Tables 18, 19 and 20 show that 
schools in the 100 to 299 category showed a greater tendency to check the inadequate 
rating column and apparently have experienced some difficulty in solving clerical 
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Analysis of the Data: Clerical Staff 19 
Taste 19 
Ratings on Certain Aspects of 
Technical Proficiency of Clerical Staff Members 
Total 
High School Enrollment — 

Skills Rated 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Raters Per Cent 
Handwriting: 

Superior P 10 8 2 25 44.6 

Adequate 2 21 5 2 30 53.6 

Inadequate 0 1 0 0 1 1.8 
Typing Skill: 

Superior 3 14 8 2 27 49.1 

Adequate 3 17 5 2 27 49.1 

Inadequate 1 0 0 0 1 1.8 
Filing: 

Superior 2 14 = 2 23 41.8 

Adequate 5 16 8 1 30 545 

Inadequate 0 1 0 1 Z FY 
Dictation, transcription, 
spelling, punctuation and 
grammar: 

Superior 1 14 4 2 21 40.4 

Adequate 3 13 8 1 Fb 48.1 

Inadequate 1 3 1 1 6 11.5 
Speed and accuracy of 
work: 

Superior 2 17 6 2 ae 50.9 

Adequate 3 14 7 2 26 49.1 

Inadequate 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Taste 20 
Ratings on Personal Qualifications of 
Clerical Staff Members 
High School Enrollment Total 


No. of 
0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings Per Cent 


1. Good health: 
Superior 
Adequate 
Inadequate 


2. Calm reaction under pressure of 
time and details of work: 
Superior 
Adequate 
Inadequate 


3. Businesslike and pleasant manner 
in handling office routine: 

Superior 

Adequate 

Inadequate 
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Tas.e 20 (continued) 
High School Enrollment Total 
No. of Per Cent 

Personal Qualifications 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Ratings 

4. Meticulous care of records: 
Superior 4 21 8. 3 36 66.7 
Adequate 2 10 5 i 18 33.3 
Inadequate 0 0 0 0 0 

5. Recognition of the limits of 

their authority: 
Superior 4 19 12 3 38 73.1 
Adequate 1 8 1 1 11 21.2 
Inadequate 0 3 0 0 3 5.7 

6. Ability to determine which jobs 

are functions of the clerical staff and which 

need the attention of the principal: ; 
Superior 4 21 12 3 40 75.5 
Adequate 2 8 1 1 12 22.6 
Inadequate 0 1 0 0 1 19 

7. Good taste in personal grooming: 
Superior 5 21 13 2 41 75.9 
Adequate 1 10 0 2 ‘13 24.1 
Inadequate 0 0 0 0 0 

8. Loyalty to the school and the 

administration: 
Superior 5 25 13 3 . 46 85.2 
Adequate 1 6 0 1 8 14.8 
Inadequate 0 0 0 0 0 

9. Pleasing telephone personality: 
Superior 5 21 9 2 37 69.8 
Adequate 1 10 3 2 16 30.2 
Inadequate 0 0 0 0 0 

10. Combination of courtesy and 

firmness in dealing with parents 

and patrons of the school: 
Superior 3 17 9 3 32 61.5 
Adequate 3 13 3 1 20 38.5 
Inadequate 0 0 0 0 0 

11. Efficiency and courtesy in 

relationship with teaching staff 

and other school personnel: 
Superior ; 5 21 10 3 39 75.0 
Adequate ‘ 1 9 1 1 12 23.1 
Inadequate 0 1 0 0 1 1.9 

12. Understanding and friendliness 

in relationships with high school 

pupils: 
Superior 5 18 . 10 3 36 67.9 
Adequate | 12 2 1 16 30.2 
Inadequate 0 1 0 0 1 1.9 


staff: problems. Possibly schools in this category find it difficult to completely justify 
full-time personnel and yet find the clerical duties to be so heavy that part-time 
assistance is not a wholly satisfactory solution. 
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Analysis of the Data: Clerical Staff 21 


Table 21 describes the conditions of service. Probably the most significant fea- 
ture of the data presented here is the fact that many of the schools have been un- 
able to provide adequate old age or disability retirement for clerical staff employees. 
Schools in the largest category must be excepted from this statement. 


21 
Ratings on Conditions of Service of 
Clerical Staff 


Ratings High School Enrollment 


No. of 
Conditions 0-99 100-299 300-999 1000+ Raters . Per Cent: 


1. Candidates for positions are 
selected on the basis of fitness for 
Positions to be filled: 


Superior 3 17 6 3 29° 58.0 
Adequate 3 12 5 1 21 42.0 
Inadequate 0 0 0 0 0 

2. A salary schedule comparable to 

‘that for similar positions elsewhere in the 

community is maintained: 
Superior 2 12 1 3 18 36.7 
Adequate 3 13 10 1 27 S51 
Inadequate 1 3 0 0 4 8.2 

3. Conditions for insuring tenure 

compare favorably with those of 

members of teaching staff in schools: 
Superior 2 12. 3 3 20 41.7 
Adequate 3 14 6 1 24 50.0 
Inadequate 1 1 2 0 4 8.3 

4. An old age or disability 

retirement is provided: 
Superior 1 9 2 3 15 29.4 
Adequate 1 8 2 1 12 23.5 
Inadequate 4 13 7 0 24 47.1 

SECTION V 


CusTop1AL STAFF 


Custodians in the modern school have heavy responsibilities. In recent years, 
custodial schools have been conducted and these have rendered considerable impe- 
tus toward improving the quality of service rendered by custodial staff members. 


Higher standards of maintenance and the more complicated equipment of the 


modern school have necessitated a higher standard of service and have made greater 
demands on the personnel engaged in this work. 

Table 22 provides the data on the age and experience of the male members of 
the custodial staffs in the responding schools. Six female employees were also listed 
as custodial staff but were not included in the analysis. Some use was made of stu- 
dent assistants but the practice was not sufficiently general to warrant including in 
a table. 

Administrators were also requested to give ratings of the work of the cus- 
todial staff members on a number of different aspects of their work and of their per- 
sonal characteristics. The ratings appear in Table 23 and indicate a high degree of 
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Taste 22 
Ages and Experience of Custodial Staff Members. 


High School Enrollment 


0-99. 100-299 300-999 1000+ 
Age Service Age Service Age Service Age Service 


Total Cumulative 


year 824 151 377 1885 352 2078 
Number of staff 15 15 46 51 35 35 41 41 
Mean years 54.9 10.1 53 74 53.9 10.0 - 50.7 6.8 
Median years 54.0 7.0 5.5 6.0 58.0 5.0 56.0 3.0 


satisfaction with the services rendered and the personal qualities of the employees. 
The schools in the category 100-299 indicate most dissatisfaction with custodial ser- 
vices rendered. This parallels the findings for this category of school with regard 
to the ratings given in evaluating the section on Library and on Clerical Staff. 


PART Ill 


Summary 

This report has summarized the data submitted by schools on all school per- 
sonnel. Information was reported on Form A-3, Special Report on Criterion 3, of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The filing of 
reports on this form was optional with individual schools. The school staff was 
considered under the headings of instructional staff, librarian, other professional 
employees, clerical staff and custodial staff. 

In interpreting the summary made, it must be borne in mind that no claim what- 
ever has been made for the representativeness of the responding schools. The sum- 
mary is a compilation and interpretation of the data on schools which did respond. 
Selection of the most significant features revealed by an analysis of the returns ap- 
pears in brief form below. 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


Non-degree teachers have virtually disappeared from the North Central Schools 
of Kansas. The larger schools have been able to obtain qualified teachers as far as 
degree status is concerned. Teachers in the local schools tend to have diverse back- 
grounds of teacher-training judging from the number of different institutions of 
higher education which they attended. There is some indirect evidence of exces- 
sive teacher turn-over. This interpretation is based on the average number of schools 
in which teachers have taught. Surprisingly, teachers in the smallest category of 
schools had taught in as great a mean number of schools as the teachers of other 
school categories. There was a marked accent on youth since more than 55 per cent 
of the teachers in responding schools had received their baccalaureate degrees sub- 
sequent to 1940, and over 66 per cent of the graduate degrees earned have been 
acquired since that date. 
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Taste 23 
Ratings on the Performance of ze 
: Custodial Personnel 
h School Enrollment No. of 
Rating Traits 0.99" e029 300-999 1000+ Raters Per Cent 
1. They have a keen concern for 
cleanliness and sanitation: 
Superior 4 20 4 2 30 49.2 
Adequate 6 12 6 2 26 42.6 
i Inadequate 0 3 2 0 5 8.2 
2. They have due respect for 
property and resourcefulness 
in its care: ; 
Superior 8 23 9 1 41 67.2 
Adequate 2 9 3 3 17 27.9 
Inadequate 0 3 0 0 3 4.9 
3. They organize their work well, 
but do not become slaves to their 
work schedule: 
Superior 5 19 5 2 31 50.8 
Adequate 5 15 ‘ 2 29 47.6 
Inadequate 0 1 0 0 1 1.6 
4. They are constantly alert to 
problems of school health and safety: 
Superior 4 17 5 1 27 44.3 
Adequate 5 16 6 3 30 49.2 
Inadequate 1 2 1 0 4 6.5 
5. They are agreeable in their contacts 
| with pupils and maintain pupil respect: 
| ; Superior 7 18 8 3 36 59.0 
j Adequate 3 16 4 J 24 39.4 
| - Inadequate 0 1 0 0 1 1.6 
| 6. They help to educate pupils to 
| respect school property: 
Superior 4 13 3 2 22 36.1 
Adequate 6 19 9 2 36 59.0 
Inadequate 0 3 0 0 3 4.9 
7. They are cooperative with the 
school faculty: 
Superior 7 24 9 3 43 70.5 
Adequate 3 10 3 1 17 27.9 
Inadequate 0 1 0 0 1 1.6 
8. They identify themselves with 
the school and manifest a degree of 
loyalty: 
Superior 8 22 8 4 42 68.9 
Adequate : 2 12 4 0 18 29.5 
Inadequate 0 1 0 0 1 1.6 
9. They are neat and orderly with 
respect to themselves, their work 
and their surroundings: 
Superior 4 18 9 3 34 55.7 
Adequate 6 16 2 1 25 41.0 
Inadequate 0 1 1 0 Zz 3.3 
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Self-evaluation of teacher load resulted in generally satisfactory ratings, although 
more than 8 per cent of the teachers registered various degrees of dissatisfaction. 
Self-evaluation of instructional efficiency yielded somewhat simliar results with 
nearly 4 per cent rating themselves in the “fair” and “poor” categories. 

Committee estimates of the working relations of the teaching staff were mark- 
edly favorable and seemed indicative of high morale in the instructional staff. There 
was some evidence that staff meetings need to be improved. 


Liprary STAFF 


Evidence was submitted indicating that the training of the librarian was fre- 
quently below the minimum standards recommended for Kansas schools by the 
State Department of Public Instruction. Schools in all size categories were found 
to make use of student assistants. Evaluations of various aspects of library service 
and operating service resulted in generally excellent ratings, although a few points 
were indicated where improvement is needed. 


OTHER PROFESSIONAL STAFF 


Responding schools ranked lower in providing the services of specialized pro- 
fessional personnel than in any other category of Criterion 3. The preponderantly 
rural nature of the state and the inapplicability of some of the evaluation items to 
small school and rural communities in part account for this fact. Some items seem 
appropriate only to metropolitan areas. Perhaps health services could be rather 
easily improved, however. 


CLERICAL STAFF 


General satisfaction with clerical services was indicated. Administrators tended 
to rank clerical workers as superior or adequate in both the technical aspects of 
their work and in their personal qualifications. Arrangements for old age or dis- 
ability retirement need to be improved since nearly half of the schools declared the 
provisions made to be inadequate. 


CustTop1aL STAFF 


Custodians were found to be predominantly men past fifty years of age. Ad- 
ministrators tended to give predominantly superior rating to the services rendered 
and to the personal qualifications of the custodial staff. 


STATEMENT 


Criterion 3 probably représented a more difficult challenge to Kansas Schools 
than the Criteria which preceded it. To a large extent the intangibles of human per- 
sonality and inter-group relationships are reflected. Completing the report required a 
substantial effort and responding school staffs are to be complimented on their abil- 
ity to find the time from their busy school days to complete the task. 
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